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"WHITE FIR 


Scientific Name: Abies concolor (a-bees-kon-color) 


Common Names: White fir, white balsam, silver fir, balsam fir. 


Location; 


Associate Species: 


Identification: 


Throughout the Inner Coast Range at high enough elevations to avoid hot 
dry sites. Throughout the length of the Sierra Nevada and upon high 
mountains in southern California; 3,000-6,000 feet in north, 5,000- 

10,000 feet in south. In central Oregon and Washington and throughout 
the Rocky Mountains. Thrives at moderate altitudes above the lower 
pine species. Does not extend far up among red fir and the other high 
elevation trees. Tolerant of shade and reproduces readily from seed. 
White fir is called an agressive tree species because it tends to take 
over and dominate forest communities. 


(Another species, called lowland or lowland white, or grand fir, very 
much resembles its cousin of the mountains. Lowland fir grows along 
the Pacific coast from Sonoma County northward.) 


Ponderosa pine, Douglas fir, sugar pine, incense cedar, black 
oak; at high altitudes Jeffrey pine, red fir, western white 
pine. 


White fir, becoming more valuable as lumber demand increases, was once 
called a weed tree. The soft, purplish white, satiny wood is neither 
strong nor resistant to rot in expased places. However, it is presently 
used to good advantage mixed with pine and Douglas fir in building con- 
struction. Unseasoned lumber has disagreeable odor which disappears with 
drying. Extensively used for crates and packing boxes. Popular in land- 
scape planting. The glory of white fir is its brief and romantic service 
as the ideal Christmas tree; generally called Silver Tip (although the 
prize Silver Tips are more often red fir). 


to the ground. Lower bvancheas.droop;cwhile:uppér generally lift 


Perfect cone (Christmas tree) shaped when young, bearing branches 


ipward.. Limbs protrude at definite heights (annual whorls) up 

the trunk. Old trees become rounded at top and tend to lose most 
low branches. Trunks straight and well-formed; maximum height 

200 feet, diameter about 5 feet. Young bark spotted with balsam 
blisters, white-gray slightly mottled, rather smooth. Older 

bark may be 6 inches thick rough and hard with ridges and 

furrows, mottled white-gray color. Sometimes older trees affected 
by punk rot which produces smelly, black-watery wound near base. 


Cones are often difficult to find because they fall apart when 
fully ripe. Cones upright at end of branches, 3 to 5 inches 
high, shaped somewhat like a beehive, tight scales pale green 
or yellow and purplish-green. 


Needles generally grow to each side of twigs forming a flat 
spray, but some may curl upward rigidly (most often in upper 
branches and possibly where site is colder or less congenial 
to growth). 


Narrow, flat needles are conspicuous for different lengths 
(1 to 3 inches) upon the same twig, often long needles to- 
ward end of twig; roundish tips are rarely prickled; pale 
yellow-green with distinct whitish cast. 


Confused With: Douglas fir (needles generally darker, uniform length and extend- 
ing completely around twig; red winter buds; drooping cones with 
three-forked bracts extending beyond scales). Red fir (rusty 
hue to bark, inner bark blood red; needles generally all upright, 


same length, more rigid). Note: the true cedars bear upright 
cones resembling the true firs. 
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DOUGLAS FIR 


Scientific Name: Pseudotsuga taxifolia (soo-dough-tzoo-ga-taxa-foal-ee-ah) 


Common Names: 


Note: 


Location: 


etc. 


This noble tree has had an amazing record of uncertainty in both 


Douglas fir, spruce, fir, Oregon pine, Douglas tree, Douglas yew, 


scientific and common names which still exists 150 years after it was 
first collected and described by botanists. It has been given a full 
dozen scientific names including that of true pine and true fir, And 
the scientific name quoted above means "false hemlock with leaves like 


the yew." 


Botanists now wish to change the species name taxifolia to menziesii 
after Archibald Menzies who first saw and described the tree in 1792. 


(David Douglas, another great botanist, first collected its seed 32 
years later.) 


Often the tree or lumber is called simply fir, red fir or yellow fir. 


Often the "Douglas" and "fir" are hyphenated or run together. Fact 
is, the tree is easily identified both as tree and lumber, and is 
neither pine, Spruce, fir, hemlock nor yew. 


British Columbia, throughout western Washington and Oregon, Northern 
California and spotted on western mountains of Nevada. The slightly 
different tree which ranges through the Rocky Mountains and into the 
Black Hills is now pretty well agreed to be a variety of the western 
species. 


In California, Douglas fir is common in the coast redwood belt, but 


generally grows farther out upon the fringe area too dry for redwood. 


However, this tree thrives best in areas of heavy rainfall,  Extends 
south almost to Kings River in the Sierra and the Santa Lucia 
Mountains (Monterey County) in the Coast Range. 


Associate Species: May be found in large pure stands but generally mixed with 


local species common to the area; in the Coast Range, 


redwood, tanoak, madrone, oaks; in the Sierra, oaks, incense 
cedar, ponderosa pine, white fir, sugar pine. A not uncommon 


sight is the dark green tips of Douglas fir beginning to 
extend above lower broadleaf species in the natural return 
from cleared land to high coniferous forest. 


Uses: Douglas fir isa highly useful species and generally produces more lumber than 


any other tree in the nation. 


fir, and it reproduces rapidly and well if not exposed to forest fires. 
in great quantities for light and heavy construction, plyboard, cabinet work, 
mine props, telephone poles, masts. Very strong for its weight, easily 

worked but cannot be classed as soft and grainless wood for refined work, 
Probably several million young trees cut each season for Christmas trees, 


Identification: 


with dense foliage and broad base. Fast growing on wet, rich 
soil; maximum height over 300 feet, diameter 10 feet.  Trunks 


One-fourth of the remaining timber is Douglas 


Used 


Young trees symmetrical, cone-shaped (the typical Christmas tree) 


Douglas Fir (Cont'd.) 


Confused With: 


straight, clear, well up on older trees. Limbs on younger trees 
protrude evenly at annual heights (whorls). Lower limbs droop, 
especially on mature trees. Upper limbs always lift above 
horizontal except on very old trees. 


Douglas fir is easily identified, but there is great variation 
among individual trees. Various shades of green leaves often 
are seen in a single clump of trees. Branches of some trees 
may droop in pronounced "weeping" effect, while others lift 
upward, 


Bark 6 inches to more than 1 foot thick on old trees; corky but 
hard and tough; young bark with balsam blisters, neutral gray, 
splotched with pale gray, becoming dark gray with red-brown 
cast with age. Old bark rough with deep fissures up and down 
truck broken somewhat into plates. 


Winter buds at end of twigs are orange-brown, 1/4 inch long. 


Needles 1/8 inch wide, about one inch long, flat, slight groove 
on top, bright yellow-green to dark bluish green on top, gray- 
green underside, Needles on each twig always appear of ap- 
proximate equal length, protruding all around twig (not a flat 
spray) thus giving finger-like shape to each twig. Needles 
firm but not stiff, blunt pointed, exude rich "piney" odor. 
(Note: spruce 32٤ are stiff.) 


Reddish-brown cones droop; 2 or 3 inches long (rarely 4), about 
2 inches thick. Cones firm but may be easily torn apart by 
hand. Three-pronged bracts protrude from among cone scales, 
longer than scales. Seeds dull brown, heavily winged. 


White fir, hemlock, spruce. 
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INCENSE CEDAR 


INCENSE CEDAR 


Scientific Names Libocedrus decurrens (lie-bo-seed-rus-dee-cur-rens) 
Common Names Incense cedar 


Locations 


(Notes There are no true cedars (genus Cedrus) native to America, 


Locally, any cypress or juniper is likely to be called a cedar, as 
is any tree having scale-like or awl-like leaves or wood with a 
spicy odor, Persons well acquainted with trees refer to three 
species in California as cedars while knowing that they are not 

true cedars, These are incense, western red, and Port Orford cedar, 
Incense cedar has by far the widest range, ) 


Southern Oregon, down the Sierra Nevada and Coast Range, high 


` mountains of Southern California, somewhat into Mexico, Incense 


cedar is able to grow in such a wide range of soils and climates 


and reproduces so well that it may be found almost anywhere that 


other conifers grow, from the woodlands of the foothills up into 
the high mountains, However, little is found from lower Mendocine 
and Lake Counties southward except upon a few high mountains of 
lower San Benito and Monterey Counties, A popular landscape tree 
in towns and cities, | 


Associate Species: Almost never in pure stands and rarely making up more than 


Identification: 


half the trees in the forest, Neighbors include all trees from 
digger pine and even redwood to the high altitude firs and pines, 
Probably ponderosa pine and white fir are the most common associates 
throughout incense cedar's best range of 3,000 to 6,000 feet 
elevationg | 


Soft wood with rich, spicy ordor is cream-yellow to dull tan, some- 
times dull red streaked; light weight, not strong, splits easily 
into shakes and postsg Resistance to decay in soil makes this 
wood valuable for poles, posts, stakes, and railss Also cut for 
shingles and pencil stock, Höles in lumber caused by heart rot 
gives a special rustic effect for some interior trimg outdoor 
furniture and fences, 


Younger trees with cone shape tending to become rounded at the 
top in middle age; in old age tops may be distorted and often show 
dead spikes and branches, Branches generally horizontal but some- 
times lower branches may droop heavily, Jargest trees rarely 
more than 100 feet high and 5 feet in diameter, Limbs protrude 
without much regard to definite annual (height) whorls. Young 
bark thing soft, tends to flake off in small plates, Cinnamon 
red-brown, except that surface most often has silvery case re- 
sembling color of milky chocolate, Older bark becomes shreddy 
and more red-brown, with deep vertical furrows resembling sequoia, 
Base of tree begins to swell and form small buttresses in early 
middle ageg 


Small leaves resemble tiny fish scales growing completely around twigs, 
leaves 1/8 to 1/2 inch long, slightly prickled at end, Leaves grow overlapping, 


INCENSE CEDAR (cont'd) 


four around twig stem; pale yellow green color. Twigs grow in flat sprays 

3 to 7 inches long. Sprays resemble lacy fans growing densely over entire 
crown and facing every direction. Branches of tree have reddish brow, 

flaky bark, but twigs and twiglets all made up of green scale-leaves entirely. 


Mature cones 3/4 to 1 inch long droop at end of branch; light brown 
becoming red-brown, somewhat resembling narrow acorn until opening when sides 
split and deliver tiny seed. 


Confused With: Coast redwood because of similar bark. Western red cedar has 
very similar bark and leaves in flat sprays, (but upturned cones). 
Port Oxford cedar has fibrous red-brown bark but smaller, delicate 
and droopy scale-leaves, small round cones. 
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DIGGER 


DIGGER PINE 


Scientific Name: Pinus sabiniana (pine-us-suh-bean-ee-ana) 


Common Names: Digger, bull, grey, pitch pine. 
Location: Only in California; in a ring around the great interior valley of 


the Sacramento and San Joaquin. In the dry foothills from 500 to 
4,000 feet elevation, mostly 1,000-3,000 feet. Often on poor and 
rocky soil where no other trees choose to grow. Valley and sidehills 


` of the Inner Coast Range east of the redwood belt and east of the 


Santa Lucia Range. Throughout the Tehachapi Range, digger pine generally 
grows singly or in very open stands. Thrives in hot, open exposures. 


Associate Species: Blue oak, interior live oak, valley oak, but mostly the 


Uses: . 


chaparral species of manzanita, chamise, ceanothus, scrub oak. 


Yellow-brown wood is generally coarse grained, light in weight, 
brittle, sometimes pitchy. Warps too much for lumber use. Use 
for little except fuel. The large rich seeds were important 
food for the so-called Digger Indians and the common name 
"digger pine" comes from this source. 


Identification: Easily identified at a distance by the thin foliage and branched 


trunk. Generally several main stems grow at angles away from 
vertical similar to oak and other broadleaf species. Old 
digger pines often have broken branch stems along the trunk.. . 


Bark grey-brown and purplish, sometimes nearly black; about 2 
inches thick with irregular ridges and small plates. 


Needles in thin clumps growing generally around the outside of 
the lopsided roundish crown. Needles bound three together at 
base, 8 to 10 inches long, drooping, grey-green in color giving 
tree a dusted pale color. | 


Cones are tan-brown, large and rugged; often with sticky pitch 
on hard spiked scale tips; 6 to 10 inches long, rather 
symmetrical, 5 to 7 inches wide attop. Cones may hang near 
the ends of branches for several years. Wingec seeds are 
chocolate colored nearly one inch long. 


Confused With: Coulter pine because of the long needles and large cones (but 


Coulter pine has more luxuriant and darker foliage, cones more 
egg-shaped, sharp, curved spikes more prominent, trunk more 
straight and unbranched). 


LODGEPOLE PINE 
Scientific Name: Pinus contorta (pine-us-kon-tort-uh) 


Common Names: lodgepole pine, tamarack. (Along the ocean north of Point Arena; 
beach pine, shore pine.) 


(Note: Some botanists distinguish between the ocean shore trees 
and those of the high mountains, thus requiring an added 
variety name to the scientific name for the mountain trees. 
This wide growth range and difference in appearance of the 

. tree because of very different growing conditions also 
causes many different common names to be used, including, 
black, scrub, screw, coast, jack, prickly, tamarac pine 
and so forth. The most acceptable name of the mountain > 
tree is "lodgepole pine" which refers to the long and wide- 
spread use made of this tree by many Indian tribes to build 
their tepees and baskets. The best common name for the 
sea shore tree is "beach pine." The proper scientific 
name any place is Pinus contorta.) 


Location: From sea level to 11,000 feet; from Alaska to high mountains to 
northern Mexico. Along sea beaches, Alaska south to lower Mendocino 
County. 4,000 to 7,000 feet in north Sierra and Inner Coast Range; 
growth range rises higher with southward progress, 8,000 to 10,000 
feet on Southern California mountain tops. From Alaska down the 
Rocky Mountains into Utah and Colorado. A very widespread species 
estimated to equal more than 22 billion board feet in total volume, 
most of it in the Rocky Mountains. 

Along ocean the tree grows on sam dunes and barrens. At higher 
elevations on colder north and east slopes. Most common in thick 
groves covering "wet meadows' of the high Sierra. A few twisted 
veterans climb to upper timberline. 


Associate Species: Along the ocean: lowland white fir, alder, maple, 
rhododendron and other seacoast shrubs and trees. At high 
elevations: white fir, red fir, western white pine, Jeffrey 
pine, Hemlock, aspen. Because lodgepole pine seeds sprout 
so thickly after a forest fire opens the cones, and because 
other trees do not enjoy the cold wet flats, dense stands 
of lodgepole (all of an even height) are commonly found with- 
out a considerable number of other trees growing among them. 


Uses: The pale reddish brown wood is hard and generally straight-grained; used 
for fuel, posts, fence rails, mine props, telephone poles, railroad ties, 
log cabin and ranch construction. 


Identification: In dense stands the trunks are slim, growing very straight with 
many limgs. Rough weather along ocean or at high elevations twists 
the tree into "contorted" shapes and keeps them short. In the 
Sierra large trees are rarely more than two feet in diameter, 50 
feet high. Boles of older trees naturally become clear of lower 
branches but not so readily as other pines. Bark is moderately 
rough and ridged, gray brown, developing small crinkly scales 
about two inches square; one inch thick or less. 


Lodgepole pine (cont'd,) 


Two needles bound at base in pairs, stiff and slightiy curved, 
about two inches long, bright yellow-green. Branches well covered 
with foliage especially on younger trees, Cones 1 to 2 inches 
long, not symmetrical, grow tight against branch sometimes in 
clusters of a half dozen, pale brown, tight and hard scales have 
small curving prickle, Cones hang on branches remaining closed 
for years or until heat of fire opens them on the tree, Seeds 
will grow after many years storage, and after fire spreads through 
the forest young lodgepole pine grows with great abundance if sun- 
light is plentiful, 


. Sugar and western white pine (in the mountains) because the needles 
and trunks appear somewhat similar at a distance, Along the 
Humboldt and Mendocino Coast bishop pine somewhat resembles beach 
pine, 
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PONDEROSA PINE 


Scientific Name: Pinus ponderosa. 


Common Names: ponderosa pine, western yellow pine, bull pine, blackjack (young 
trees), pitch pine, (and at least a half dozen other localized 
names). 


Location: From the Great Plains of Nebraska westward, from British Columbia south 
far into Mexico. A few hundred feet above the sea to 5,000 feet eleva- 
tion in the northern range; 5,000 feet elevation to 10,000 feet in the 
south. In California, throughout the Sierra Nevada and high on the 
mountains of Southern California, south throughout the Inner Coast Range 
and a few isolated spots throughout the western Coast Range. 


Associate Species: In dry areas sometimes no other tree neighbors; old trees often 
grow in open park-like stands. In more moist areas forest trees grow 
closer, and ground shrubs are common. Sugar pine, Douglas fir, white 
fir, incense cedar, and black oak are common associates: at lower eleva- 
tions, digger pine and, rarely, Coulter pine; at high elevation Jeffrey 
pine which mixes with ponderosa and then extends to higher elevations. 


Uses: Probably most valuable all-around American lumber tree. Has soft, yellow- 
white, easily worked grain for cabinets, mill-work, packing boxes, house | 
siding, rough lumber: not so strong nor rot-resistant as some other species. 
California harvests about one billion board feet each year. 


Identification: Trunk mostly straight and tall, reaching a maximum of more than 

eet. Many limbs on young trees but old trunks are generally clear well 
up; 3 to 7 feet in diameter. Bark has turpentine odor. Bark on young trees 
black and crinkled, becoming cinnamon-brown and then with blocks of orange- 
yellow plates in maturity with irregular fissures 1 or 2 inches deep. Needles 
a deep yellow-green 5 to sometimes 10 inches long, 3 needles bound at base; 
growing in clusters or scattered along stems, the outer limbs giving im- 
pression of many bristly fox tails. 


Young cones erect, tight and bright green, turning brown and reddish brown; 
scales opening and cone drooping in maturity; small sharp prickle on hard 
cone scales. Cone 3 to 6 inches long, symmetrical and flattish at top. 


Confused With: Jeffrey pine (bark has pineapple odor); Coulter pine (large cones); 
igger pine (large cones, long grey needles). 


SUGAR PINE 


Scientific Name: Pinus lanbertiana 
o "Pine-us lambert-ee-ana" 


Common Name: Sugar pine (rarely called big or California or purple-coned sugar pine) 


Location: From mid-Oregon south into Coast Range and Sierra, on high mountains of 
Southern California and somewhat into Mexico. Generally on cool, moist 
sites east of the ocean fog and west of the desert influence. At eleva- 
tions generally above 1000 feet in north, rising to 10,000 feet in extreme 
southern range. Down Inner Coast Range to about Clear Lake, then on 
peaks south of mid-Monterey County. Sometimes found in unexpected spots 
such as intermingled with redwood about Sonoma-Mendocino boundary. 


Associate Species: Practically always found mixed with other trees, such as 
ponderosa pine, incense cedar, true firs, Douglas fir, black 
oak. Young growth and shrubs may form dense thicket under 
sugar pine but old groves are generally open and park-like. 


Uses: A very valuable lumber tree once used freely for split material. The white 

mE (or creamy yellow) almost grainless wood is soft and easily worked into — 
cabinets and patterns. Not especially strong or hard but durable when ex- 
posed to weather; not inclined to warp or check.  Lengthwise resin ducts, 
appearing like thin brown pencil lines, identify this species. Each year 
about one-fourth billion board feet are harvested.  Considerable effort has 
been put forth by government and the lumber industry to forestall the 
ravages of blister rust and to try to learn why this valuable species re- 
produces itself so poorly. 


Identification: Sugar pine is often called the tallest and most beautiful pine. 
Young trees are symmetrical, narrow cone-shaped, with branches 
extending from trunk at definite (annual growth) heights. Bark 
rough, crinkly and flaky, with irregular vertical grooves. 

Grooves and ridges develop into plates as tree matures. Gray- 

brown bark becomes dark reddish brown with decided purple cast. 

Bark is two or three inches thick. Older trunks are practically 
always very straight and clear of limbs 50 to 80 feet above 

ground. Older branches become twisted and give unbalanced appearance 
to crown. With increasing age tops of trees take on flat appearance 
with highest branches extending straight out, bearing drooping 

cones at the tips. White or amber lumps of "sugar" (dried pitch) 
exuding from wounds on trunk give the tree its name, but this is 

not a prominent feature to look for. 


The long cones and the needles tied together five in a bundle 

at the base are the key characters to look for in sugar pine. 
Young cones grow upright, light green or bright purple, becoming 
purple-brown; mature cones hang straight down opening their 
Scales to drop corn-size, winged brown seeds. Mature 

cones are symmetrical, from one to almost two feet long. 


Sugar Pine (Cont'd.) 


Confused With: 


2% to four inches thick; scale tips are chestnut brown with- 
out spikes, the inner scale is colored purple-brown. Old 
cones are firm but scales are open, not hard and heavy. 


Needles are 2% to four inches long, rather stiff and slightly 
twisted, always five bound together at the base, deep blue- 
green color, with whitish tinge. Sugar pine often gives 
appearance.of having a silver dusting on the foliage. 


Western (Idaho) White Pine, also a 5-needle pine with cones 
somewhat smaller, long but slightly curved, bark generally 


more silver gray than purple brown. Young trees very similar. 


The two grow intermingled sometimes in the high Sierra, but 
western white pine extends into colder areas. 


COABT REDWOOD 


Scientific Name: Sequoia sempervirens (suh-kwoy-ya-semper-vi-rens) 


Common Names: Redwood, Coast redwood, California redwood, sequoia. 


Location: From Southern Oregon to van Luis Obispo County; from the ocean inland 
20 miles or 35 at most. Thrives ony in areas of high summer humidity 
and plentiful rainfall. At edge of natural range redwood is found in 
protected gulches or on cool slopes. 


Associate Species: Rarely found without tree neighbors over any large area. 


Douglas fir, madrone, tanoak, California laurel, coast live 

oak are common neighbors in the southern range. More northerly 
these same species are found in addition to yew, hemlock, 
spruce, lowland white fir, Port Orford cedar, incense cedar, 
chinguapin. Many shrub and ground species are also to be found 
in the typical redwood forest. : 


Uses: A very valuable lumber tree, famed for its purplish-red, soft, easily worked 
wood so durable in moist air or soil. Used throughout the world for numerous 
speciality products from coffins to railroad ties and wine barrels. Always 
in high demand as trim and structural lumber, especially for foundations, 
siding and roofing. Not strong structurally, but strong for its weight. 
Splits easily into straight pickets, rails, shakes, ties. 


Identification: 


Coast redwood grows rapidly in its early life. It lives for 
centuries and becomes very large aßd:veryl&äilt: i Thetworld's tallest 
known tree is the famous Founder's Tree in Humboldt County, 364 
feet in height. Diameters are equally great; some trees! trunks 
have measured more than 20 feet across, above the typical heavily 
buttressed base. At home in the fog belt the big trees are 
notable for very little taper up the enormous boles which may be 
clear of limbs for 50 or 100 feet. In drier climates redwoods 
seem to reach a moderate, maximum height while they are yet 
infants of a half century or so; taper is pronounced and limbs 
droop heavily. 


Young trees are rarely shaped like perfect cones because indivi- 
dual limbs so successfully reach for any available light and 
thus become longer than otherg.. As the tree becomes larger it 
becomes quite impossible to judge age by counting annual rings 
(whorls) of limbs since limbs protrude haphazardly out from 

the trunk, Some limbs droop heavily, especially lower limbs 

of middle-aged trees, while most limbs protrude more or less 
horizontally, often with lifting tips. 


Branchlets and twigs are well clothed with needles which re- 
semble flat awls. Each twig bears 50 or so needles in flat 
sprays. Branching twigs are generally from to 7 inches 
long. Needles are irregular in length (i to 1 Inch long, 

1/8 inch wide), those at each end of the twig are shorter than 
those midway on the stem. Generally, needles at base of twig 
are short, stiff, square, and sharp-pointed. Some needles 
grow mostly attached along base of twig like a husk over an 


COAST REDWOOD (Cont'd.) 


Confused With: 


ear of corn. Upper side of needle is dark green, under side 
silver green, the tip with small prickle, 


Dark-brown cones grow at end of branchlets. Cones are practical- 
ly round, being about 1 inch long and 3/4 inch wide. Blunt- 
ended cone scales open to drop very small and wingless seeds. 


Redwood bark is 8 to 12 inches thick, soft appearing and shreddy 
with irregular deep furrows up and down the trunk,. Older trunks 
are very dark brown while younger trees have red brown bark that 


gave the tree its common name. Inner bark is cinnamon-red 


colored. 


Western yew, which has thin papery, purplish bark, branches 
more droopy, needles more prickly at ends, fruit a scarlet, 
soft disc the size of a dime. Several yew stems generally 
always rise from one base. Yew is rarely over 20 or 30 feet 
high. 


Western hemlock has slight resemblance except that bark has 
harder smoother appearance, branchlets more drooping, needles 
without end prickle, cone scales thin. 


SIERRA REDWOOD 
Scientific Name: Sequoia gigantea (suh-kwoy-ya-ji-gan-teea) 
Common Names: bigrse, giart sequoia, sequoia, Sierra redwood. 


Locations: In isolated groves from Placer County into Tulare County at elevations 
from 4,000 to 8,500 feet. 


Associate Speciss: White fir, sugar pine, Jeffrey pine, ponderosa pine, incense 
cedar, black oak. 


Uses: The bright rosy-red weod is soft and very brittle. Once it was logged 
most destructively because of breakage in falling. In later years its 
commercial use has been practically limited to split stakes, shakes and 
posts. Its single superior industrial quality is its durability in soil 

‘or water. The very limited quantity of Sierra redwood and the popular 
effort to conserve the large trees has almost caused this species to dis- 
appear from the lumber market. 


Identification: Young trees generally have perfect sharp-pointed conical shape, 
As the tree grows through the centuries the lower branches are 
eliminated and the trim shape becomes battered by years and the 
elements. Large and distorted branches high above the clear 
hole bear rich tufts of bright green branchlets, 


Bark is cinnamon-brown, sometimes having a dull silver surface 
upon older trunks; shreddy and soft, becoming deeply cut by 
vertical furrows with age. Bark may become 1 to 2 feet thick, 
Base of the older trees heavily buttressed or at least swelling 
well out near the ground to help support the massive trunks. 
Tallest trees approach 300 feet in height. Diameters are said 
to have measured nearly 30 feet, but any tree more than 10 feet 
through, above the base swelling, is a large tree among these 
largest and oldest living things. 


Cones are size and shape of small chicken egg, 2 to 3 inches long 
and about 1% to 2% inches in diameter, olive green turning to 
dull brown, with blunt-ended scales. Seeds are very small and 
only slightly winged. 


Needles are shaped like sharp awls or narrow lance-like wedges 
growing close against and completely around twigs and branchlets, 
needles actually over-lapping somewhat like fish scales, seldom 
more than % inch long. Color of needles is blue-green and some 
times bright green. 


Confused With: Possibly cedars, cypresses or junipers because of the small leaves 
growing against the twigs. 


ALDER 


Two tree species of alder in California are commonly Just 
called alder because there is little reason to distinguish 
between them. Each is easily recognized as alder and their 
growth range is different, 


BED or OREGON ALDER, Alnus rubra (all-nuss-rube-ruh) 


LOCATION: Alaska down the coast into Santa Barbara County. In ocean lagoens, 
coves, and moist flats; inland up living streams, but not into Inner Coast 
Range or in warm exposed drainages, 


Lowland fir and other coastal conifers, maple, willow, boi elder, 


USES: Pale yellow wood has An even fine grain, soft and workable, Valued for 
furniture and سی کرس‎ A good fuel. 
E 3+ JE KF RARA ICAA A 


WHITE or CALIFORNIA ALDEA, Alnus rhombilfolia (rom-ba-foal-ee-ah) 


LOCATION: British Columbia, Fastern Washington and Oregon. Water courses and web 
| meadows of Sierra and Inner Coast Range and south into San Diego County. Up 
to 6000 feet elevation. 


ASSOCIATES: Willow, buckeye, laurel, oaks, cottonwood, ash. 


USES: Fuel. 
KUREN 

IDENTIFICATION: Both species always grow at water edge or in moist and cool 
locations; 39 to 100 feet high; often in moderately dense shrub-like thickets. 
Leaves fali when green in late winter; trees bare briefly in mid-winter. 
Crowns rounded, 
Leaves 3 to 5 inches long, 2 to 4 wide; end rounded or pointed, 
Leaf generally dark yellow-green on top, lighter underneath. 
Regular” yellowish veins prominent, 
Soft catkirıs 3 to 6 inches long, yellowish green in winter turning chocolate 
brown, Little cones one-half to one _inch long, tight and green in autumn, 
becoming brown and dry. Opens to disperse seeds, 


Red Alder underleaf may have light rusty hairs. Leaf edge tends to curl 
slightly towards under surface. Leaf edge has small lobes and tiny tegth alee. 


White Alder gets its unimaginative common name from relatively pale greenish 
foliage. Leaves slightly toothed at edge with soft prickles (glands); does 

not have rather regular small lobes in leaf edge. Leaf may be flat or bend 

up or down slightly, edges may curl under slightly. 


Red Alder trunks straight, maximum 130 feet high, diameter 24 feet; free fron 
limbs well up trunk, Bark thin, smooth, slightly ridged with age; ash-gray 


and often white splotched and mossy, Bark below surface is bright red-brown. 


White Alder trunks usually straight, maximum 80 feet high, one foot thick; 
free of limbs about half length. Bark gray-brown sometimes ashy-brown, smootä 
but becoming scaly and even furrowed into plates with age. 


CONFUSED WITH: Tanoak, giant chinquapin, possibly some willows and stream bed oaks. 
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OREGON ASH 
Scientific Name: Fraxinus oregona (FRACK-son-us-ore-GO-nuh) 
Common Names: Ash, Oregon ash: (rare) water ash black ash. 


Note: There are four ash species common to California. Two 
(Arizona and dwarf ash) are found along desert stream 
courses. The foothill or flowering ash (F. dipetala) 
is a shrub found along streams of Sierra and Inner Coast 
Range, often on dry sites; its leaflet edge more toothed 
than Oregon ash; young leaf stems square instead of round. 


Location: Puget Sound south through western Oregon, In California along stream 
courses and moist flats, sea level to 1,000 feet elevation. Mostly 
west of Sierra crest, but in San Bernardino and San Diego Mountains. 
(rare in west Inyo County.) Generally only a few trees at any site. 


Associates: Streamside species; maple, box elder, willow, sycamore, alder. 


Uses: Good substitute for the very valuable Eastern ash, but somewhat lighter. 
| Too scarce in California for commercial development. An excellent fuel, 


identification: Trees generally 30 to 50 feet high, 1 to 2 feet thick, rarely 
larger. Trunks nearly always straight. In crowded stand 
lower limbs are shaded out, leaving clear bole. Crown rounded 
or somewhat conical, sometimes widespread in open site, Bark 
gray-green, smooth when young, becoming ash-gray and gray-brown. 
Old bark 13 inches thick, rather soft, cut with many vertical 
fissures criss-crossed with shallow channels. 


Branches and leaf stems grow in alternately opposite pattern 
(that is, each stem growing out from twig or branch has an 
opposite stem growing out from other side, and the next such 
opposite pair on the twig or branch grow outwart at right 
angles to the first pair) 


Leaves are compound ( composed of several leaflets) Leaflets 
oval shaped, generally pointed, except end leaflet generally 
more rounded; 2 to 5 inches long, 3/l to 2 inches wide, - 
leaflets opposite on stem except end leaflet; leaflets have 
short stems. Upper part of leaflet edge may be slightly 
toothed. Cenerally 7 leaflets (but sometimes 5, rarely 9) 

on each leaf. Entire leaf 6 to ll inches long, stem round, 
fuzzy when young. Leaf color pale yellow-green, not polished, 
soft, slightly fuzzy underneath. Leaves turn attractive yellow 
in fall, tree bare in winter. 


Fruit in clusters of canoe-paddle shaped winged seeds; seed and 
wing 13 to 2 inches long. 


Confused With: Walnut, box elder. 
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BOX ELDER 
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Scientific Name: Acer Negundo (californicum). (A«sir-+ayh-gun-doe) 


Common Name: 


(Note: the variety name "californicum" distinguishes this local 
tree from its big brother of the Eastern U.S.) 


California box elder (sometimes the "boxelder" is joined as one 
word). 


Location: Beside streams and rivers on moist sandy flats; along Sacramento Valley 
stream courses and some Sierra foothill streams; down Coast Range from 
Sonoma County to Santa Barbara. Sparsely in some lower canyons of 
Southern Calífornia. 


Associates: Other maples, sycamore, willows, alder, cottonwood, Ash. 


Uses: Practically no commercial use. Pale yellow wood is soft, brittle; poor 
fuel; possibly could be used for pattern forms or crates. 


Identification: 


Confused With: 


This tree is a true maple and shows two strong maple character- 
istics (1) opposite stem pattern and (2) double seeds with 
butterfly wings. Look for stems growing out from twig or branch 
on opposite sides. (Stem pairs above and below grow out at right 
angles. This is an alternately--opposite pattern). Leaves are 
generally composed of three separate leaflets but some may appear 
as three-parted single leaves.  Leaflet lobes are often not 
symmetrical. Leaves soft, thin, velvety, with white fuzz, almost 
hairy sometimes on under side; light yellow-green.  Leaflets 1% 
to 5 inches long. Leaf stems sometimes quite fuzzy. Flowers not 
conspicuous; male and female on different trees. 


Bark gray to light brown, rather smooth, except with regular 
furrows on older trunks. Young bark sometimes greenish-tan, 
thin. Short £runk soon branches into spreading limbs. Older 
tree crowns become rounded, 20 to 50 feet high.  Trunks rarely 
2 feet thick. 


"Butterfly" seeds about 2 inches long grow generally in clusters 
at end of twig, each pair on thin stem about 2 inches long. 


Ash or elderberry, each having opposite stems, compound leaves. 


CALIFORNIA LAUREL 


CALIFORNIA LAUREL 


Scientific Names Umbellularia Californica (Umm-bell=-you-lair-ee-uh). 


Common Names; Laurel, bay, pepperwood, Oregon myrtle; (rare) spicetree, green 
baytree, California sasafrass. (Notes The only names used 
throughout most of the redwood region is pepperwood, From Oregen 
comes the ridiculous and persistent legend that this tree grows 
only in Oregon). 


Location: This is probably the most widely distributed native tree in Cali- 
fornia although it rarely covers large,area in pure stands. 
Throughout southwest Üregon, down the entire Coast Range; the 
lower Sierra from Siskiyou south into Tule Indian Reservation; 
across the San Gabriel Range and south to Mexico. On dryer sites 
in the gulches, sometimes as a strip along the watercourse; in 
the forested coastal area, mixed with other species and most 
common on the dryer slopes. Not present in desert or near desert, 
nor high up into the Sierra timber belt, nor on floor of Great 
Valley. 


Associates: Madrone, tanoak, redwood, Douglas fir, oaks, alder, ponderosa pine, 
maple, buckeyes 


Uses: Wood is heavy and hard, light in color and very beautiful as 
veneer, especially burls. Currently popular in lathe products, 
such as bowls, gavels, etc. Once used extensively for furniture, 
ship dowels and braces, and wherever strong, hard wood needed, 
Power post beetles quickly destroy exposed wood such as fence 
posts. Makes an excellent fuel. 


Identification; An evergreen, Crown generally rounded; in open site old trees 
become rounded like a bee-hive, with appearance of having been 
clipped to perfection, Younger trees more spire-like. Crown 
easily molded by strong wind, sometimes taking form of beat-dom 
shrubs along seacoast, Foliage very dense, 


Leaves mostly 3 to 5 inches long, 3 to 13 inches wide; smooth 
edge, no teeth, no lobes, both sides nearly symmetrical, pro- 
minent mid-rib, yellowish veins on underside quite visible. 
Upper surface medium to dark yellow-green, polished; under surface 
lighter yellow-green, less polished. Leaves sometimes curl down 
at edges a little, sometimes twist slightly. Pale yellow flowers 
appear in early spring on stalks about one inch long. 
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Fruit like yellow-green, shiny olive or plum, Hang by 2's or 3's 
from stem which grows from branchlet just above base of leaf stem, 
Fruit quite round about 1 inch long, thin skin over large nut. 
Young twigs are green turning brownish with age and size. 


Confused with; 


Trunks rarely over 4 feet diameter, 80 feet high, but vary old 
trees much larger. Trunks branch heavily near ground. Stumps 
sprout vigorously often causing several trunks to grow into a 
family. group. 


Bark light gray-brown in youth, becoming darker sometimes with 
slight reddish cast with ages Bark thin, slightly scaly in youth, 
becoming very warty with age, not deeply furrowed. 


Entire tree, but especially leaves gives off spicy odor like 
camphor-peppermint,. Crushed leaves are so pungent they may cause 
sneezing or headache, 


Some willows or meybe the rare wax myrtle. Some canyon live oak 


leaves could appear similar to laurel at a distance. A few shrubs 
have a little resemblance, such as cascara, 


BERRIES 


-MADRONE 


MADRONE 
Scientific Name: Arbutus menziesii (are-butte-us--men-zeez-ee-eye) 
Common Names: Madrofio, Pacific madrone, (rare) strawberry, or arbute tree. 


Location: From British Columbia south down the Coast Range to Mt. Tamalpais, 
scattered spots throughout Santa Lucia Range and across San Gabriel. 
Range; down the sierra to Tuolumne River. Sea level to 3,000, rarely 
4,000 feet elevation. Not a prominent Sierra tree; very common through 
coast redwood belt. Grows on all sites; best on moist rich soil, but 
often most noticeable on dry side hills where many other trees decline 
to compete. Rarely in small pure stands. 


Associates: Practically all the trees of the Coast Range and those in mixed- 
conifer belt of Sierra. Probably most at home in climate and soil 
suitable to ponderosa pine and Douglas fir. On cut-over redwood 
land, along with brush species, madrone, tanoak and laurel often _ 
grow thickly together until they dominate the site and hold it until - 
shaded out by conifers after many years. 


Uses: Fuel; charcoal; could be used for furniture or veneer as grain somewhat 
resembles birch. Should have more prominent place in landscaping. 


Identification: A beautiful showy evergreen, generally about 30 feet high, rarely 
near 100. Crowns may be pyramidal but generally rounded and : 
lopsided. Generally clear of foliage about half of height. .. Trunk 
1 to با‎ feet thick, sometimes single and straight, more often 
several trunks arising at angles from a base root. Shoots sprout 
rapidly from chopped or burned root crown. . Limbs often bend at 
any irregular angle. 


Old bark dark brown, with vertical fissures or small plates. 
Younger bark definitely red; near crimson to terra cotta. 
Young twigs often colored pea-green, yellow or orange, turning 
red. Thin upper layer of bark peels and curls in lead pencil- 
size rolls. Exposed new bark generally bright green, becoming 
bright orange-red. Bark is thin and can be easily peeled in 
strips in springtime. 


Leaves 3 to 5 inches long, 1% to 3 inches wide, generally rounded 
end, leathery, usually flat but sides may bend up from mid-rib or 
whole leaf may have slight twist. Upper surface dark yellow- 
green and polished. Under surface whitish-green, prominently 
veined. Mid-rib pale. Leaf edge smooth, except very young 
leaves may be slightly toothed. Old leaves turn orange and 
scarlet and hang on tree among'st green leaves. 


Flowers grow in conspicuous white clusters at end of branches 
in spring. Each white flower about 1/3 inch long, heather- 
type, urn or bell shaped, with flower bowl turning back at 


edge into five small petals. In fall the round orange-red 
berries develop, about size of large pea, each on separate 
stem. Berry surface is warty, fruit dry and mealy; eaten by 
Indians but best left for the birds since too many will cause 
cramps. 


Sapwood white, heartwood is pale brown, dense, heavy. Splits 
fairly easily when green. Dry madrone makes fine chopping 
blocks because an axe blow will hardly dent the end grain. 


Confused With: Possibly some large manzanita with its own heather flowers or 
|. berries and reddish bark. But the size of leaves should quickly 
identify madrone if not the tree size. Possibly a Southerner 
would be reminded of magnolia by the leaves but certainly not by 
fruit or flower. 


BLUE OAK 
Scientific Name: Quercus douglasii (kwer-cus-dug-lass-ee-eye) 
Common Namess Blue, white, mountain, rock, iron, post, jack, Douglas (oak) 


Locations In dry, generally noor soil at 500 to 4000 feet elevation, in hot loca- 
tions from Mt. Shasta southward down the Sierra foothills through the 
Tehachapi and sparsely along north slope of San Gabriel Range. From 
Redding and Ukiah southward through the Inner Coast Range and Santa 
Lucia Mountains, but not near the ocean. In the Santa Ynez Range and 
east to the San Fernando Valley. 


(Notes Engelman (or mesa live) oak, which closely resembles blue oak, 
is found near Pasadena and southward into Mexico upon typical blue oak 
sites, hot valleys, mesas and exposed hillsides. Engleman oak leaves 
closely resemble the blue oak. but they remain upon the tree practically 
through the winter in that warm region.) | 


 Aasooisis species: Primarily digger pine; manzanita, and other chaparral species; 
valley oak and interior live oak. 


Uses: A good fuel, Poles sometimes used for fencing. Probably often blessed by 
travelers for the meager shade it casts upon the sunburned land between the 
rich valley floor and the more protected foothills of the Sierra. 


tions Bare of leaves in winter. Large trees are rare (probably due to 
heart rot and sharp axes); maximum may be two feet in diameter and sixty 
feet high. Young trees generally rise more or less straight for about 10 fest, 
then branch of fork heavily. Thin crown has early upward sweep, then rounds 
out and spreads as do other mature oaks. Limbs are quite brittle. 


Bark is definitely "hard" looking, yet is furrowed into small ridges and 
fissures to the extent of appearing somewhat "shreddy." Bark color is 
creamy gray — almost white where shaded from direct sunlight. 


Blue oak leaves give the tree a blue smoke haze appearance, It seems 
almost that the leaves were dusted with a spray of pale blue-green powder, 
Under surface is somewhat more gray-green like that of valley oak and canyon 
live oak leaves, Leaves are 1 to 3 inches long, + to 2 inches wide, variable 
in shape. Leaf end is oftsn blunt and rounded. Leaves are thin but of 
leathery texture; generally flat, but sometimes bent up or down at the edge. 
Often the upper half of leaf is wider than the lower (or stem) portion. 

Leaf edges may be quite smooth or they may have a few gentle lobes cut into 
one or both sides of the leaf; there may be 2, 3, or 4 such rounded indents- 
tions on a side, 


Acorns very varlable in shape, some long and thin and sometimes slightly 
bent, others rather egg shaned; 3/4 to 1 1/2 inches long, light to dark 
brown. Acorn cup shallow, enclosing only end of acorn. Scales of cup more 
warty than sheath-like, 


ed with: Valley oak (which often grows intermingled and can be confused vith 
those blue oaks having leaves having unusually deep-cut lobes. In late 
summer when all the leaves are dusty and dry the color distinction is less 
positive.) 


CALIFORNIA BLACK OAK 


CALIFORNIA BLACK OAK 


Scientific Name: Quercus Kelloggii (Kwer-cus-kel-log-ee-eye) 
(Named for Dr. Albert Kellogg, physician and botanist, member 
of California's first Board of Forestry) 


Common Names: Black, Kellogg, mountain black. 


Location: Central Oregon down Coast Range and west slope of Sierra almost to Mexico, 
Not near the sea and rarely above elevation common to ponderosa pine; 
1000 to 4000 feet mainly, except in southern range, 7000 feet. 


Associate Species: Seems to require growth conditions which would be suitable to 
Douglas fir or ponderosa pine. Incense cedar, canyon live oak, 
interior live oak, sometimes tan oak, laurel, madrone; rarely 
down among the dry climate species such as digger pine, and 
blue oak, but may be common up into white fir, sugar pine zone. 


Uses: Fuel; possibly would be used profitably for some lumber products such as 
flooring if log sizes were more adequate and available. 


Identification: Sprouts grow readily around stumps. Trunks generally lean some- 
what, rise 10 or 20 feet clear, then branch heavily. Crowns 
spread widely, generally not symmetrical. Large trees 2 or 3 
feet in diameter, rarely larger. Tallest trees may be 80 feet. 
Bark dark gray, almost black, rough and checked on main trunk 
with ridges and plates, bark on upper limbs smoother, mottled 
dark gray. Young twigs reddish brown, fuzzy. 


Bare of leaves in winter. New spring leaves sparkle with pale 
green and pinkish color. Mature leaves 3 to 6 inches long, 2 to 4 
inches wide; polished dark yellow-green, leaves deeply cut or 
looped on each side forming four to six major lobes (projections) 
on each side, each with several spiny tips. One side of leaf 
matches the cuts and prickle ends of the other side only in 
general, not perfectly matched. Considerable variation in leaf 
patterns. Veins prominent. 


Acorn about 1 inch long, 3/4 inch wide, lemon-shaped at end, 
chestnut-brown, covered half or more by sheathed (not warty) 
acorn cup. 


Confused with: Oregon white oak (whitish bark); Valley oak (whitish bark, leaves 
gray underneath) Oracle oak (a rare hybrid of California black oak, 
with leaf cuts more symmetrical, less deep). 


CANYON LIVE OAK 


CANYON LIVE OAK 
Scientific Name: Quercus chrysolepis (kwer-cuss-chris-oh-lep-us) 


Common Names: (Note: this oak has by far the greatest number of common names of 
any California oak and probably any other tree. Most are dis- 
appearing with time.) 


Canyon live, canyon, pin, white live, iron, maul, water, Valparaiso, golden 
leaf, golden cup, Florida, mountain live, hickory, blue, California, post, 
Spanish, etc. 


Location: Southwestern Oregon, down the westside Sierra and through the Coast 
Range into Mexico, scattered in mountains of Southern Nevada and across 
Arizona. Generally at middle elevations, 2000 to 6000 feet, higher in south, 
lower in northwest; not near the ocean. Grows in sheltered canyon bottoms 
and northerly slopes, rarely in pure stands, and rarely away from locally moist 
drainages. Sometimes forms patches of brush-like shrub at high elevations 
(a variety). 


Associate Species: (In the narrow gulches) Douglas fir in the north, big cone 
spruce in the south. Maple, alder, interior live oak, middle elevation pine 
and fir, laurel. 


Uses: Strong, heavy, hard wood, once prized for tool and wagon parte. Excellent 
fuel (better than some coal). Acorns are fine hog mast. 


Identification: Trunk generally branching several times near the ground, rarely a 
high single trunk. As tree ages, crown spreads widely, roundish in shape. 
Large trees approach 5 feet in diameter and a few are larger. Maximum height 
about 75 feet. Bark thin, gray-brown with slight rusty tinge. In the woods 
the bark color appears distinctly whitish. Small vertical ridges of bark 
become flaky with age. 


Leaves stay on tree throughout the entire year. Leaf 1 to inches long, 4 

to 13 inches wide, short stems. Mature leaves generally have untoothed edge, 
but sometimes have a few prickly teeth. Younger leaves most often well-toothed 
on edges like holly. Leaves leathery, generally always curled at lower edges 
like rose petal, often entire edge bends down from top into canoe-shape, some- 
times part of edge bends up and another part down. Upper surface polished, 
dark yellow-green; under surface often fuzzy with delicate golden or grey fuzz; 
mature leaf under side has whitish - blue-grey color. 


Acorns solitary, tight against branchlet. Shallow cup with sheaths (not warts) 
most often covered with gray or golden fuzz. Acorn generally 4 to 1 inch long, 
nearly as wide, egg shaped on outer end, chestnut-brown, often fuzzy near tip. 


Confused with: Possibly tan oak or tree chinquapin because of fuzzy, silvery, leaf 
under-surface. Interior live oak and blue oak are closest neighbors and may 
grow intermingled. First has yellow-green leaf underside. Blue oak has 
similar bark, but shape of leaf is different and leaf upper surface is blue 
gray. 


COAST LIVE OAK 


Scientific Name: Quercus agrifolia (kwer-cus-ag-ruh-foal-ee-uh) 


Common Names: Coast live oak, California live oak, encina, (rare: "holly-leaved 
oak"). 


Location: Coastal mountains and valleys from mid-Mendocino County south into 
Lower California. Grows only close to the ocean in northern range, 
but extends inward and away from the ocean below Los Angeles. Rarely 
into the San Joaquin and oacramento Valleys along main river banks. 
On San Jacinto and Cuyamaca Mountains to 3000 feet and above. Large 
trees are found in southern mountains, but probably most familiar 
specimen grow on campuses of Stanford and University of California. 
This tree is much associated with early mission history and coastal 
settlement. 


Associates: Coastal species; alder, sycamore, valley and interior live oak, redwood, 
and Douglas fir, madrone, tanoak, laurel. Big cone spruce and canyon 
live oak in Southern California. 


Uses: Cut heavily for fuel at all early seaports along the coast. Poor lumber 
material.  Prized for landscaping, especially where tree crown may spread. 


Identification: An evergreen which drops and regrows its foliage throughout the 
year ( and which may be greatly defoliated by moths in some areas). 
Generally one trunk rises a few feet from the ground and then 
branches into several trunks or large limbs. Sometimes several 
trunks arise from one base. Trunks usually lean away from true 
vertical, and soon bend one way or another. The tree crown be- 
comes rounded and spreading until eventually its diameter exceeds 
the height of the tree. Trunks of old trees are rarely more than 
four feet in diameter; the height rarely reaches 50 feet, Old 
tree branches become gnarled, twisted and mossy; ideal "Sherwood 
Forest" movie setting. Coast live oak is very tolerant of shade, 
but the most majestic old trees are often found in open parks or 


growing singly. 


Bark of young trees is smooth and bright lead-gray with appearance 
of being tightly stretched around the trunk. In time the bark 
splits into vertical shallow furrows and becomes brownish, eventu- 
ally rough and plated, dark brown or blackish in color. 

Leaves are roundish, 1 to 3% inches long (and about 2/3 as wide). 
Medium to dark green and somewhat polished above; yellow-green 
below (not gray); mid-rib and veins prominent. Some leaves are 
nearly flat or with edges slightly curled upward or downward, 

but typical mature leaves are generally spoon-shaped. (Occasional- 
ly a single tree will bear leaves all of which are curled strongly 
inward to the extent of forming loose cylinders). Occasional 
leaves have untoothed edge all around or with a few prickles, but 
the great majority of leaf edges are cut with shallow lobes and 
each lobe (i.e. each lateral vein) ends in a tiny brown spine 

about the size of a bee's stinger. These delicate lobes and spines 
reminded early explorers of European holly leaves. 


Coast live Oak 


Confused with; 


Under side of leaf nearly always supports a small growth of gray 
or rusty fuzz along the mid-rib. (Do not confuse with the gray 


or golden underleaf of canyon oak, tanoak or chinquapin). 


Sheathed (not warty) acorn cup is short stemmed; covers about 
+ of the elongated and pointed acorn. Acorns 3/l to 2 3/l inches 
long, 1/2 to 3/4 inches thick; tan or dark brown when mature, 


Interior live oak which is very similar in all external character- 
istics. (Coast live oak leaves are generally more rounded, 
definitely cupped, thinner; acorns longer and more pointed). 
Canyon live oak which has whitish bark, gray or golden underleaf. 


INTERIOR LIVE OAK 
Scientific Name: Quercus wislizeni سس بی ہس مو‎ 


Common Names: Interior live oak, highland live oak, Sierra live oak; (rarely 
wislizemus oak). 


Locations From Mt, Shasta southward down the Sierra foothills betwsen 1000 and 
3000 feet elevation, Throughout Inner Coast Range, east and south 
of Ukiah, In the Santa Lucia, the San Gabriel, Tehachapi Ranges and 
south through the Cuyamaca Mountains, into northern Mexico, 


Agsociates: Blue oak and valley oak, digger pine, buckeye, chaparral. Along its 
western limits it mingles with coast live oak and even Oregon white 
oak (north of Tamalpais). This is a hardy tree which survives on 
hot, dry sites and thrives with good soil and moisture; tolerant of 
deep shade, but seen most often on exposed slopes. 


Uges: An excellent fuel. Used for little else, 


Identification: An_evergreen (which makes a complete replacement of leaves in the 
em of two or three seasons), 
Trunks arise singly or severally from base, generally at an angle. 
Tree becomes “bushy” in youth and then branchy and spreading | 
widely with mturíty, Crowns well clothed with healthy dark green 
foliage, Young berk tight and rather smeeth, gray-brown (darker 
than coast live osk), Older bark becoming furrowed and dark blue- 
gray cr reddish brown, Sometimes bark of old trees is quite 
smooth. Maxim trunk diameter about 4 feet, maximum height 
about 50 feet, grown diameter 60 or 70 feet, (Note: large trees 
of this species are rare,) -« 
Leaves dark green aboye; lighter tone of yellow-green below. 
Waxy polish on both surfaces. Leaves rather leathery. Stems 
may be slightly hairy but not leaf surface. Leaves 1 to 24 (some- 
times 4) inches long; width equals about half of length. Shape 
sometimes roundish like coast live oak, sometimes longer and 
more pointed like laurel leaf, Leaf 8 e may be smooth, not 
toothed or lobed, not spiny. Part or all of a leaf edge may 
be slightly toothed similar to coast live oak, and may have 
several, or up to two dozen, tiny brown spines at end of leaf 
veins; however, all leaves including those with smooth edge seem 
to have tiny (bee stinger) prickle at the extreme end of leaf, 
Leaves flat or edges slightly twisted or slightly cupped either 
upward or downward, but general appearance of foliage is flat 
and not cupped. 
Acorns dark brown, 1 to 1% inches long, about half as wide, 
not so elongated or pointed as coast live oak. Shsathed brown 
cup covers about one-half of nut, 


Confused withs Coast live oak (which has cupped leaves with fuzzy under mid-rib,) 
Canyon live oak (which has gray or golden underleaf, whitish barke) 
Valley oak (which has whitish, shreddy bark, leaf edges cut into 
lobes). 
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OREGON WHITE OAK 


Scientific Names Quercus garryana (Kwer-cus-garrie-anna) 


Common Namegs Oregon white, garry, western white, post, 


Locations From Puget Sound down the coast ranges to vicinity of Marin County, In 
valleys and on hillsides, generally in warmer, dryer sites than the 
typical coastal species; not on slepes or dreinages near the ocean in 
Californiaz occasionally inland almost to the Sacramento Valley, Trees 
on poorer sites are smaller, sometimes almost shrubs, In rich valleys 
this oak becomes large and graceful. 


Uses: The only highly valuable lumber oak in the northwest, Large quantities milled 
in Washington and Oregon for tools, implements, ship and building construction, 
Used mainly for fuel in California, 


Assoolatess Douglas fir, black oak, coast live oak, buckeye, laurel, tan oak, maple, 
madrone, ponderosa pine. 

Identifications Bare of leaves in winter, Bark appearing almost shreddy with 
shallow vertical grooves} groewes break into small plates with age, Bark 
distinctly ashen gray, appearing white among other tree trunks; often 
streaked with moss. Trunk upright, generally clear of limbs for about half 
its length. Limbs upright in early life, becoming more horizontal with age, 
Large trees may be 5 feet in diameter, 90 feet high, but rarely so large in 
California, 


Leaves leathery, 2 to 4 inches (rarely 6 inches) long, about 2 to 3 inches 
wide; upper surface with waxy shine, medium yellowegreen to dark green, 
Under leaf surfaee dull and somewhat fuzzy, grayish green, Yellow veins 
and midrib prominent, Leaf edges cut into irregular pattern of rounded 
lobes and sub-lobes, 3 to 6 lobes te each sides ovosite sides not 
symmetrical in shape. No leaf edge spines or prickles. Leaf stem about 
4 inch long. Young twigs are distinctly hairy. 


Acorns blunt and roundish, 1 to 14 inches long. Acorn cup is shallow and 
made up of sheaths, not warty. 


Confused with: Valley oak (which laoks blunt acorn, sheathed acorn cup, polished 
upper leaf surfage). California blask oak (which laeks whitish bark, 


leaves without spines). 
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VALLEY QAK 
Scientific Namer Quercus lobata (Kwer-cus-low-beh-tah) 


Common Namesr White, California white, valley white, mush, water, swamp, el roblar, 
roble. 


Locations Throughout the Sacramento and San Joaquin Valley: in the Tehachapi 
Mountains and sparsely as far south as Pasadena, In the Inner l 
Coast Range valleys but not near the ocean, Not climbing above the 
foothills in the north but growing at 5000 feet in the Tehachapi, 
Prefers rich bottom lands and stream beds where it will grow te great 
size in several centuries, eventually as oven parks of spreading, 
rounded, drooping trees with heavy gnarled branches, 


Associates: Blue oak (which it somewhat resembles when young)3 Digger pine, 
cottonwood, interior live oak, alder and other watercourse species, 


Uses: Not useful for structural material; rots quickly in contact with the soil, 
Mainly useful as fuel although the mountain oaks are superior, Acorns once 
constituted important food for native Indians now are good hog mst, 


identifications Bare in winter, Young trees upright with many short branches, 
Branches tend to spread with increasing age, enlarging and rounding the 
crown, With maturity and old age the tree loses the effect of a single 
trunk as lower branches enlarge, Outer limbs and branches begin to droop, 
giving some trees a weeping effect, (The famous Hooker Oak of Chico is 8 
feet in diameter, 110 feet high, 150 feet across the crown). 


Bark is ash gray when young? narrow vertical ridges and checks develop into 
heavy broken ridges or plates wnen old. Older trees sometimes remains 
whitish gray but generally turn gray brown color of much-weathered lumber, 


Leaves leathery, slightiy "polished" dark yellow-green above, more grayish 
beneath and dull, Hairs on upper and lower surface hardly visible; 2% to 

4 inches long, 14 to 24 inches wide, no spines or prickles on edge, Each 

side of leaf cut deeply into irregular lobes, 4 to 6 or more lobes on a side, 
Opposite sides not very symmetrical generally, Yellow midrib and veins fairly 
prominent, | 


Acorns grow singly or in pairs close to branchlet; long and pointed, maybe 
slightly curved, chestnut brown when ripe, Acorns vary in size, from + 

to 2% inches long (diameter about 1/3 of length). Acorn cup shallow, about 
1/4 of length of nut, warty, sometimes slightly fuzzy. ۱ | 


Confused witht Blue oak, coast live oak, interior live oak, Where the range of 
valley oak merges with Oregon white oak (at the eastern edge of the coast 
redwood belt) it is believed that some capable botanists have mistaken the 
two species, 
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Tanoak 
4 Hentifie Nemes Lithocarpus densiflerus fLitho-car-pus-denss-uh-floor-us). 


Fi 1 (Note: this tree was once listed as a true oak. It is á 
۱ botanical link between oak and chestnut) 


Tanoak, tanbark oak, (Some rarely heard "oak" designationss bure, 
chestnut, sovereign, veach). 


Location: From southwest corner of Oregon down throughout redwood region and sowe- 
what beyond in a few spots of the Santa Ynez Rarge. Occasionally, 
threughout the ponderosa pine zone of the Sierra and there most common 

" between the Feather and American Rivers. Growa amorg conifers on ا‎ 
~. Sites or on dryer hilisidas, sometimes in pure stands, 


Associate Species: Madrone, laurel (bay), true oaks, redwood, Douglas fir and 
other native conifers, maple, buckeye, huckleberry, salal, 


Usest Bark contains valuable tanin used to ten leather, Many cords of tancak mark 
have been peeled for that purpose; generally the excellent fuel wood 1826 tb 
form a rotting fire hazard in the forest. Wocd resembles true oak and has 
been successfully used for tool handles, furniturs, flooring, etc. Acorns 
once cooked into mush by Coast Indiana, 


Identification: An evergreen. Tanoak grows easily from acorns and sprouts vigor- 
ously at base after fire-or chupping. Therefore, trees may rise singly o7 in 
elumps, In the closed forest canopy, trunks generally rise clear, straight 
and slim, with lower branches "shaded out" and the upper tree sumorting c 
pyramidal crown of dense foliage. In the cpen, trunks may bend and fork with 
heavy side branches developing. | 


Young bark is "tight", emooth, and tough; pale brown or lead-gray, soms- 
times mottled with whitish 3551056563. Older bark becomes furrowed into  — 
tough plates or ridges, about two inches thick, gray-brown and reddish,  Tnnos 
bark is rusty colored, shreddy and tough textured. 


Trees grow slowly and few are more than 2 feat ir diametsr and 50 feet 
high, but maximum may reach four feet through and 85 feet high. 


Leaves 2 to 5 inches long, 1 to 2% inches wide, elongated oval shaped, 
2 to 2k times longer than width; each side of prominent mid-rib rather 
symmetrical; 15 to 20 side vains running to each edge from mid-rib and eag- 
ing in a slight prickle at the head of each minor "tooth" along the lea? 
adge. Leaves are flat with slight cup or twist along the edges. Leaves are 
medium yellow-green above, waxy but not polished, Young leaves lighter 
green and covered with dusty fuzz above. Under surface of all leaves la 
pale bluish-gray. Young leaves quite wocly and hairy. At end of first 
summer (leaves remain on tree 3 oy 4 years) young leaves become leathery 
and lose wooly dust, but rusty hair-fuzz persists along mid-rib. (Dis- 
turbed fuzz can be very irritating to the throat of woodchoppers.) 


Leaf stems are + inch or less in length and covered with fusay weol, 
Young twigs loose the wool and become reddish brown after first year. 


Catkins stand rather erect in clusters at ends of branches (springtime 
and rarely in autumn) looking like soiled pipestem cleaners 3 or 4 inokes 


Tanoak (Cont'd.) 


Confused With: 


long. 


Acorns grow singly or in pairs; tan colored and shiny after 
loosing "frosty" gray down coating; 3/4 to 1% inches long, 

the width being about 2/4 of length; acorn bottom blunt ended; 
upper portion egg-shaped. Acorn cup is very shallow and fringed 
with "chestnut" or "toothbrush" spines all around (1/8 to 1/4 
inches long). This spiny or narrow petal-like growth is rigid 
but not sharp pointed. 


Western (or Giant) Chinquapin which has no spines or teeth on 
smooth leaf edge and bears nut enclosed in chestnut-like burr. 
Might be confused with canyon live oak (which has smaller 
leaves with considerable variation in toothed edges; whitish 
shreddy bark on crooked trunk and limbs; sheathed acorn cup not 
spiny). 


SYCAMORE 
Scientific Name: Platanus racemos (PLAT-un-us--rass-uh-MO-suh) 


Common Names:  Sycamore, western or California sycamore, button tree, buttonball 
tree, plane, aliso. (Note: the popular streetside tree is usually 
"London plane", a Platanus of another species, generally called 
"plane" to distinguish from native sycamore). 


Location: Scattered and uncrowded along banks of running or intermittent streams. 
Someone called it "the ghost tree thet stands with its feet in water." 
Throughout the Interior Valley and focthills of the Sierra Nevada; the 
Coast Range from Monterey south; San Gabriel Range and southern slopes 
Of San Bernardino mountains; coastal southern California. (Another 
species extends into Arizona and New Mexico.) 


Associates: Other streamside trees, maple, alder, willow, box élder, sometimes 
oaks and buckeye. l 


Uses: Fuel; rarely for rough structural beams; landscaping. 


Identification: Crown open, irregular shaped, foliage thin; bam in winter but 
some seed "buttons" may be hanging on branches. Trees rarely 
50 or 70 feet high, branches spreading and irregular. Main 
trunk rarely grows straight up, often spirals. . Often several 
trunks from one base, 2 or 3 feet thick at most. Bark thin, 
mottled, smooth appearing but flaking off to give pale gray, 
pale green, yellow to brownish splotches; upper limbs ashy white. 
Young twigs with reddish hairs. 


Leaves 5-pointed, lobed, thick, leathery, pale yellow-green 
above and paler beneath, not polished, brownish underleaf hairs 
slough eff, Leaves 5 to 10 inches long and wide, on 5 or 6 inch 
8 tems e 


Seed clusters in spiked "buttonballs" about one inch in 
diameter (spikes firm but not rigid); 2 to 7 greenish balls hang 
from a stem which may be 6 or 10 inches long. Balls break in 
spring to spread "dandelion" type seeds on wind. 


Wood cross-grained, medium weight, pale brewn, not easily 
split or worked. Flat wood surface easily identified by wide 
regular medulläry- "rays" appearing as brown streaks similar te 
"quartered" oak rays. 


Cemfused with: Oregon maple or buckeye because of somewhat similar leaf and 
growing site. 
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